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ABSTRACT 

Two trends that from the national point of view of 
the role of trustees deaand attention are: (1) that higher education 
is in the process of reorganization and (2) that higher education 
must now answer questions concerning objectives and whether or not 
these objectives are paying off. Four responses to these issues in 
terms of national policy are: (1) encourage an open and vigorous 
debate on where education is going and what accountability of higher 
education means; (2) decide whether a centralized or decentralized 
system of higher education is necessary; (3) represent the . 
institutions of higher education in a new way to the broader general 
public; and (4) represent public concerns to the institution* 
(Author/MJM) 
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Whether ytni iti^nr or (iisa^^rcc svidi (he concept of an education market, I 
think it is part of your role as trustees to think aluntt ami to develop the 
mechanisms oJ\^overnance for the total system. . . . Now there is a new 
responsihUity to nuikea strong case for higher eilucation, 



Because Irustoos arc inombcrs of 
"the listablishnient** you know that 
one of the important things about 
higher education's being in trouble 
is that trouble is not a function of 
higher education alone. Many in- 
stitutions in American society are in 
trouble hospitals are in trouble, 
unions are in trouble. Considering 
the climate we face today in higher 
education, we should be generating 
a renewed public trust in us. From 
the national point of view of the 
rote of trustees 1 wouki argue that 
there are two very troubling trends 
which demand our attention. 



I 



The first is that higher education 
is in the process of reorganization. 



It is a reorganization that has been 
going on without much notice and 
it affects both the accountabihty of 
the institutions and their mission 
historically. The missions of institu- 
tions and the roles of the trustees 
were more easily defined at their 
inception. The original mission of 
Harvard was simply to turn out 
good Puritans for the clergy. The 
University of Virginia was founded 
to train an elite for Virginia, West 
Point to train officers for the army, 
and Hampton Institute to train 
black protVssionats. New forces are 
changing much of that. 

First of all, higher education is 
becoming much more public; today 
roughly 76 percent is public and 24 
percent is private. Simultaneously 
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with the changing of tho ratio of 
public to pn\;tU\ there hiis been a 
tUMul towariJ the nuillicanipus sys- 
Inn of the public domain. It is 
i!)iporlant to rocoiiui/c that the 
nature of ihe mullicampus system 
itself is a nuissive and fundamental 
reork»iini/alion of American hiizher 
education. The l^uulaniental unit 
until Ukv middle l^)60's was the 
individual campus under the control 
of the individual prej^jdent whom 
we had revered in the past as a man 
of unchalleuiied authority, kindly 
<lcmcanor, with absohite auttiority 
over the faculty, and liaving the 
respect of the pul'^iic. (t is hard to 
think of any of those concepts 
being left in tiie !970\s. 



Concurrent with tlie rise of the 
nniUicampus system, which has or- 
gani^cd hiiiher education into a 
bureaucracy, has been the rise of 
slate level adjuinistration. These are 
increasingly exerting cotUrol and 
influence over not only public 
higher education but private higher 
education as well. Whereas before 
there were generally single, specific 
missions for institutions, there are 
increasingly general missions for 
them. Whereas there was a narrow 
constituency in the founding of 
most colleges - public and private 
- tl\cre is i^ow a very broad consti- 
tuency. It formerly was easy to tell 
the mission and coiistituency of a 
place like llotsburgh Tcaclier Col- 
lege: today it is extraordinarily 
difficult to decide who is the cli- 
entele and what is the mission of 
the State University of iNew York, 
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As a result, the role of the trustee 
isiUKlergoing a fundamental change* 
It is to the trustee thai we look for 
accoujitability. An easy way to see 
this is to think of accountability as 
being i\n ctiuation where tlieditfer- 
ent variables represent competing 
innuences which will affect the 
ilirections whicli an institution will 
take. Tliere is no single acco\mta- 
bility to the **pubhc'' which can be 
viewed as either a narrow public 
such as the Puritans or as a broader 
public like the state of New York, 
or California or Oregon, There is 
also a complex measure of respon- 
sibility to government in the ac- 
countability equation, (jovernment 
at a}( {evels is pluralistic. When one 
says that an institution is respon- 
sible to the state of New York it 
does not mean just to the governor, 
the legislature, committees, or ihe 
board of regents. New York is itself 
pluralistic and the federal govern- 
ment is pluralistic. There is a respon- 
sibility to the bureaucracies that are 
growing up the nudticampus 
system and the statewide board 
agencies. There is a responsibility, 
obviously, to students and there is a 
responsibility to faculty. 

As theorgani/atioual structure of 
higher education changes it alters 
the weights in the equation. In the 
1950's, institutions, particularly 
the major universities, reached a 
point where they were more or less 
self-accountable. The faculty weight 
in that equation becatnc the domi- 
nant weight. The trustees duritig 
that period were not terribly strong 
in directing the fortunes and the 
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dircclioiis of institutions. That was 
a porioil oi vvoak Iriistocsiiip and 
II n i V 0 r s i I i 0 s wcro in no r-d i roc I oc I 
rallior than oxtorjially dirootod. 
Now, I would ariiuc, tlio otjiialion is 
bcginninii to ovorbalanoo in tlio 
dirootioti of tlio hiiroauoraoios. In- 
oroasinijly tho intorosl and attonlion 
of poopio at tlio oauipns is dovolod 
to resolving issuos that aro prosontod 
to thoni from tho ot'fico abovo. I 
would also arguo lliat oaoli institu- 
tion should liavo a diCforont balanoo 
in that equation. One of tho ditTi- 
oultios of tho organization pattorn 
to wliioh wo aro uvpving'fs tho lond- 
oncy Tor tho oquaiion to havo tho 
s;uno balanoo Tor al,l. I am not 
artiuiui; that thoro is a dosiro witJiin 
tho coordinating boards or in tho 
homo otTioos of niultioatnpus sys- 
tems to croate a saiuonoss. In fact, 
many of thorn havo gono out of 
their way to avoid uniformity by 
creating non-traditional types of 
instituriojis/ There is a problein, 
tliough, in any bureaucratic opera- 
tion in that people within tho oper- 
ation tend to project upward tho 
rational responses that they think 
aro desired of them. Wo should be 
extraordinarily concerned about this 
tendency, otiierwiso instittUions will 
become accountable to decision 
makers who aro not closely coupled 
to the teaching and learning process 
antl wlio are not necessarily closely 
coupled to the public's iieods. either. 

We tend to assume thai since 
bureaucracy in higher education is 
populated with young persons that 
vigorous, energetic people will popu- 
late positions of jnaiKigemout in the 



future, that thos;une kind of driviiig 
poopio who built the great nuiiti- 
campus institutions will in fact, bo 
their managers downstream. Our 
task force has concluded tl.at grad- 
ually there will be a ehange in the 
typo of people involved; tlio dy- 
naniic nuivericks who lend to build 
sucli organizations will be squeo/ed 
out and wo will Inid ourselves more 
and more with niiildlo-lovel manage- 
jnojit, as oppo.sed to college prosi- 
ileiUs in tho old sense, rumiiiig 
campuses. 

Another concern which requires 
attention is tho tendency inherent 
in sud\ a sotuj) for political jockey- 
ing. Many issues are decided on the 
basis of politioal oiout rather than 
substantive value. There is also a 
tendency to pit one factor against 
another one nuilticampus system 
against another nuilticampus system, 
public against private, state versus 
federal interest, four-year colleges 
versus eon^munity colleges often 
in a terribly painful way, One jioed. 
only look baok to those n\arveloiis 
battles in North Carolina or Wiscon- 
sin or several other states as some of 
these issues were resolved to see 
how painful sueh $itruggles can bo. 
They arc /ir from the kind of re- 
tlective concern that wo havo always 
prided ourselves on in higher educa- 
tion. Most important, we may well 
roach tho point of rigidity where it 
is very difficult either to arrive at 
evolutionary change or to back up 
toward some other system. 

One of tho things that tends to 
happen in a largo nudticampus sys- 
tem is that as decisions drift up- 
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ward ;nul away troin (ho campus 
Uicrc is a tetuloiK^y for unions lo 
tbrni, Tlio faculty is frustrated 
when it is unable lo obtain Hired 
answers from the president who is 
no longer able to give Iheni. Tlie 
faculty increasingly is turning to its 
own bureaucracy, with ll\c result 
that there is a system-wide s;uul- 
wich in which the administrative 
bureaucracy and the union bu- 
reuifcracy tace cacfi other and tlie 
Icachingdoarning process and the 
student-faculty relationships are 
stiuce/cil inexorably between. 

11 

The second (rend which will 
make life more complicated at the 
trustee level is tlujt we have come 
to the end of what one of iny col- 
leagues calls tlie rhetorical era. 
Higher education in this country has 
always existed in a sort of '\it- 
mosphere of faith/' We have had 
such fundamental beliefs in the 
values of higher educatioti and in its 
nature that we have been able to 
exist without asking ourselves any 
embarrassing questions. As higher 
education has grown larger - we 
now spend three percent of the 
natioji's gross nat)Oj)al product on 
it this is harder to do. When one 
is spending over thirty billion dol- 
lars it gets harder and harder to 
avoid questions concerning what wc 
are doing and wMiether or not it is 
paying off. 

We used to say that one of the 
most important things about Ameri- 
can higher education was that there 
should be access tor everyone, but 



(hen we quietly measured on the 
basis of acadendc ability and, one 
way or another, adntittcil (hose 
who met the conditions of merit. 
We used to say tluU liberal arts was 
the great enduring value of higher 
education in learning how to tln'nk* 
learning how to be a better citizen, 
but increasingly we quietly inter- 
jected to students that the most 
important value is that you will gel 
a good job if you complete your 
degree. Yesterday I received a 
mailer put out by the director of the 
Veterans Administration which ot\ce, 
again made the argument, *Take 
advantage of your Gl Bill because 
you will earn $273,000 more in 
your lifetime/* There are two faults 
in this statcjnent: it is ])atently 
untrue (all the evidence indicates 
tJiat anybody who is likely to make 
more money is likely to do so 
whether or not he goes to coHegc), 
and it completely subverts the argu- 
ment we have been making about 
liberal arts. Also, while we have said- 
that the prinie purpose of the uni- 
versity is to be a place for ed\ication» 
wc have concentrated on (he process 
of research. 

Now we are being asked not sim- 
ply about access, but access to what, 
for how long, at whose expiM^se, 
and to what purpose? In the egali- 
tarian era, who s!\ould get access to 
scarce resources? Who, for example, 
in a period when entrance to medi- 
cal school means significant income 
over a lifetime should be afforded 
access to the medical schools'? These 
have become choices of real signi- 
ficance to society; they are grave 
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issues of oquily to the instiUUioiis, 
Tlicy ;iiv now isMios of success ;nid 
liuluro, whoroas holoro il w.is just a 
i|uestion oTuIio would got a s[ii:Iitly 
lariicr share of au ever-iirowijiti pie. 

These Kjuestioi^s have great rele- 
vance to your vcsponsibihties in 
Jelernnniiig future Jireclions in 
higlier education, and these ques^ 
tions may heconie increasingly dif^ 
ficult to answer, riiere is a grave 
danger that we will arrive nt siniplis- 
tic solutions to what are obviously 
very comphcated issues. In a situa^ 
tion where it is unclear how funds 
should be allocated, superficial solu- 
tions tenil to prevail, One often 
hears arguments for a leveling 
process every institution sjvnding 
exactly the s;une amount, every 
student getting a corluin amount 
based on need, Ot Iters advocate 
resource distribution based on sinv 
plislic criteria such as teaching load 

presumably a measure of faculty 
productivity. 

What should be our respoilse to 
these issues in terms of national 
policy? 

K [ believe we should be en« 
couraging an open and vigorous 
debate on where wc are going and 
what accountability of higher edu- 
cation (neans in a society such as 
ours. Many people in higher educa- 
tion seem to take great joy from the 
confusion that reigns about tiiese 
issues and seem to be prepared to 
continue to leave us in a slate of 
obscurity. 1 have always found it 
remarkable iiow little serious dis- 



cussion and analysis there has been 
of the choices facing higher educa- 
tion. We have discussed the itn- 
jninencc of dis;ister that is ap- 
parent if you read any higher edu- 
cation literature but very little 
has been said about what we are 
going to do about it. Winston 
Churchill once said there are men 
in the world who ilerive as much joy 
and exultation from, the proximity 
of disaster and ruin as others do 
from success, I think we have an 
abnormal sliare of those people in 
liigher education. 

Despite this I iVankly think that 
this is a period of great opporttmily. 
However, if we are to regain the 
positive public support that we have 
had in the past, higher education 
must break lYee from the conven- 
tional wisdom and examine itself 
more critically, I think there is now 
a very unusual but Heeting oppor- 
tunity for evolutionary change and 
reform in the structures of higher 
education, 1 think a new set of di- 
rections can be established. After 
that, if American traditions prevail, 
the cuhn of business as usual will 
return and (he opporttmity tor 
constructive change will pass. There- 
fore, we should take this opportu- 
nity to engage in liie most vigorous 
possible debate and discussion. 

2, In terms of national policy ! 
think we have to conlYont a very 
fundamental choice: do we want a 
centralized system of a decentralized 
systetn of lu'gher education? Tlicrc 
arc endless choices that bear on this. 
Let me name a few that have come 
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up within the last few years. What 
is the role ot* revenue sharing! in 
luiiher ednealion? Is the role of the 
lederal governnienl to tlireel every- 
thing back to slate agencies or is its 
role to he lluit of an active partici- 
pant? This is a serious iiuestion as 
yet unresolved. What is the role of 
coordination between insUttilioiis? 
This is a discussion tiiat has hardly 
begun and very few have really 
thought extensively about its impli- 
cations. In New York it was recently 
proposed that private higher eduCii- 
Mon should be coordinated with 
and by public institutions because 
public institutions were established 
by law to have the public respon- 
sibility. That is an extraordinary 
position in American Jiiglier eduea- 
tion and it has been put forward 
with a good deal of force and vigor. 
The private institutions have hardl>* 
raised their voices as to wliether 
they agree or disagree with this and, 
in my opiin^on, such an absolutely 
fundamental tjuestion should be de- 
bated at length. 

Personally, I am skeptical about 
the idea of centra! coordination of 
higher education. Is there any evi- 
detice that a centrally directed effort 
in any form in any area of the social 
services in the United States has 
worked well? { don't think so. Our 
experience with elementary and 
secondary education is thai the 
larger and more centrally coor- 
dinated a system beconics, the less 
well it works. I favor, and 1 think 
my colleagues in the task force 
favor, thinking seriously about how 
to create more of a free market 



structure in education. This might 
produce the kinds of incentives that 
encourage each institution to lulfill 
a responsible, responsive role within 
a broader system of higher educa- 
tion, Oiie must create hard respon- 
sibilities both for the campus so 
that il will be effective and attract 
students tliat match its own mission, 
and for students so tliat they will 
choose wisely among various institu- 
tiojis and careers, and among alter- 
native times of life for attendance. 

Whether you agree or disagree 
with the concept of an education 
market, I think it is part of your 
role as trustees to think about and 
to develop the mechanisms of gov- 
ernance for the total sy.stem. I am 
not referring to internal governance 
within the campus that isajiother 
issue entirely - I niean t(te relatioi\- 
ship between institutions in the 
higher education system. Who else 
but trustees have such a clear respon- 
sibility? Who else is reasonably 
objective? 

3, There is yet another new role 
of the trustees and that is to 
represent the ijistitutions of higher 
education to the public in a new- 
way. Trustees have been accustotued 
to representing the public institu- 
tions to the legislature and the pri- 
vate institutions to alumni in their 
<|uesl for funds. 1 think Ihere Is a 
new responsibility and that is to the 
broader general public. In the past 
we never worried about thai be- 
cause the public was assutued to bo 
in our corner simply because we 
were higher education. Now there 
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is a new rosponsibiliiy to nuikc a 
stroiiii case for luiilwv odiicat:oi\. 

4, I think Chore is a new respon- 
sibility lor trustees to represent 
pubhe eoncerns to the institution. 
I think it iserueial that the ctemands 
of the pubNe llow into llie institu- 
tion in a way thai forees the insti' 
lution to examine ami coneern itseh' 
with tne broader needs of the public. 
Tor example, in the period wlien 
graduate eilucation was being ex- 
panded with little concern lor its 
relationship to t!ie general needs 
of the country, I think tlie trustees 
had an unusual responsibility to be 
critical. In a period when medical 
schools became increasingly con- 
cerned with researcli and began to 
ignore the question of medical prac- 
tice, I think the trustees had a 
responsibility to question tluit pol- 
icy. Whatever the new problems of 
tomorrow may be I think trustees 
have a rcspousibility to ensure that 
the management of the institutions 
is reviewed in the interest of the 
broad general pubhc. Ail of this puts 
demands on trustees that are differ- 
ent in tlie seventies from what they 
were in the fifties. 

Above all, I would argue that all 
of us trustees, administrators, 
faculty ought to get off the 
defensive. We have the greatest 
higher education system in the 
world. I see no reason why we 



sl)ould be wringing our hands about 
the nature of the future or worrying 
whether we are guilty of great sins 
in the past. We have concentrated 
on proving that we are on death's 
door rather than emphasizing the 
merits of our system and our willing- 
ness to admit past errors so that we 
can proceed with improving reforms 
and innovations. My own sense is 
that we have a great opportunity. 
This country does very well once it 
recognizes that a problem exists. 
There is no question in my mind 
but that there is strong, deep public 
support for higher education. When 
we openly debate any issue such as 
the future of higher education^ there 
is almost always a saving common 
sense, a victory tor reason and de- 
cency. We ought, therefore, to have 
the courage to examine our tlaws, 
to think liard about the structure of 
higher education, to ask the very 
difficult questions of equity, to deal 
open''/ and honestly with what we 
can do and cannot do, and to have 
confidence that we can survive the 
debate, and that the public will 
recognize the value of higher educa- 
tion. This does not require that we 
possess all the answers, but it docs 
require us to have a good^dcal of 
energy and verve. There is a verse 
trom the First Corinthians whichis 
appropriate: **For if the trumpet 
give tbrth an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle?'* 
Trustees, you are Gabriel, 
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